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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





The result of the Ludlow election came in good season 
to cheer those who were discouraged by the result at 
Lewisham. Mr. Hunt was able to retain the seat for the 
Unionist Party mainly, as we learn from well-informed 
sources, through the strength of the liquor interest, but the 
diminution of an adverse majority by nearly 3,000 votes 
is one of those broad political facts which lie outside the 
ordinary fluctuations of electoral contests, the significance 
of which is invariably the subject of an unedifying discus- 
sion at the close of every by-election. When a movement 
is measured in thousands there is no controversy as to 
its meaning, and the meaning of the Ludlow election, 
taken in combination with that of Dulwich and of Chorley, 
is that there is now scarcely any constituency which is hope- 
less for a Free Trade candidate. The days when one party 
began a General Election with a long list of uncontested 
and uncontestable seats to its credit are now over. There 
f is only needed a strong and more united pull together on 

the part of all sections of the Free Trade forces to ensure 
a defeat which will once more banish Protectionist proposals 
from the domain of practical politics. 








We have received from Messrs. P. S. King and Son Mr. 
Chiozza-Money’s new volume, entitled “Elements of the 
Fiscal Problem ” (price 3s. 6d.). It is an elaboration, with 
the addition of a great deal of new matter, of Mr. Money’s 
previous volume, “ Through Preference to Protection.” In 
the various chapters most of the aspects of the question 
are discussed, and perhaps the most valuable part of the 
whole work is the elaborate series of statistical tables, and 
particularly the classification of our various imports and 
exports. There are good chapters, also, on our exports of 
services; on colonial imports from foreign countries; on 
India, which Mr. Chamberlain neglects, and which is, in 
the opinion of the most competent authorities, likely to 
be seriously affected in an unfavourable way by his pro- 
posals ; and on the special case of the United States, whose 
prosperity is constantly quoted as an instance of the benefits 
of Protection, without any regard being paid to the real 
causes of its progress. There is also a very useful chapter 
on a subject of which much is heard and little understood, 
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namely, the effect of “ most-favoured-nation” clauses in 
international treaties. A number of instances are given of 
advantages which we enjoy under this clause, as, for 
example, on locomotives (compared with the United States 
manufacturers) in France, where we have an advantage of 
25 per cent., and on our exports to Russia, where we have an 
advantage over Germany on all goods which we send by 
sea. Much use has been made of the Board of Trade 
Memoranda, and most of the tables are set out in the 
book. The volume may be strongly recommended to all 
who are in need of a detailed statement of the Free Trade 
case, based on the actual condition of our Imperial trade as 
it stands to-day. 


We have received from the offices of the Sipping 
Gazette a pamphlet on “The Shipping Trade and 
Fiscal Policy,” by Mr. Norman Hill, of Liverpool, which 
is an enlargement of a former pamphlet honoured by an 
attack by Mr. Chamberlain in his Liverpool speech. Mr. 
Hill re-emphasises the fact that Mr. Chamberlain has 
paid very little attention to the effect of his proposals on 
British shipping, and he proceeds to consider what is the 
position of that industry, which, from a nattonal stand- 
point, is, perhaps, the most important that we possess. 
He points out that alike in 1891, 1896, and rgo1 “the 
over-sea trade from the ports of the United Kingdom was 
nearly one-fifth of the total over-sea trade of the world.” 
He next sets out some valuable tables of British trade in 
the last ten years. The average aggregate value of our 
foreign trade during that period was £775,000,000, divided 
as follows: 


Million £. 
With the ten principal protected foreign countries 444 
With other foreign countries 139 
With British Possessions 192 


Distinguishing between imports and exports the values 
were : 


Million 4. 
Imports, average value per annum... 465 
Exports, British and Irish, per annum 249 
Exports, foreign and colonial per annum... ove 61 
The next table is very striking: 
Exports of Exports of 
British and Irish Foreign and 
produce. Colonial produce. 
Million £. Million £. 
To the ten principal pro- 
tected foreign countries .. 104 50 
To other foreign countries 59 4 
To British Possessions ... 86 7 


The exports of British and Irish produce increased in the 
ten years by 15 per cent. to the ten principal protected 
foreign countries; by 27 per cent. to other foreign countries, 
and by 51 per cent. to British Possessions. 

This is, at first sight, in favour of the colonial trade, 
but in 1901 and 1902 our exports to the colonies were 
abnormally increased, and our other foreign trade 
hampered, by the war. If we take the figures for the 
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ten years up to 1900, Mr. Hill points out that the in- 
crease of our exports of British and Irish produce 
had been 33 per cent. to the ten protected foreign 
countries, 37 per cent. to other foreign countries, and 30 per 
cent. to British Possessions. 
And it will be observed from the tables above that the 
ten protected countries are by far our best customers 


for foreign and colonial produce. 


When we come to the work of our ships, Mr. Hill points 


out that: 


The official returns of the shipping engaged in the over- 
sea trade of the United Kingdom show that, on the average 
of the last ten years, our trade with the ten principal pro- 
tected foreign countries found employment for 64 per cent. 
of the total shipping using our ports; whilst that with 
other foreign countries found employment for 21 per cent., 
and with British possessions for 15 per cent. of such ship- 
ping. The shipping employed has, during the last ten 
years, increased by 33 per cent. in the trade with the ten 
protected foreign countries, by 40 per cent. in the trade 
with the other foreign countries, and by 30 per cent. in the 
trade with British Possessions. 


In 1g00 the British share of the over-sea carrying trade 
of the world was 43 per cent., and “the over-sea carrying 
trade of the principal prctected foreign countries found 
employment for more British ships than the trade of the 
United Kingdom itself.” The maintenance of this great 
share of the world’s shipping is due to two things—the 
facilities we possess for the building of ships and the free- 
dom of our ports. The cheapness of materials has enabled 
us to be the greatest shipbuilding nation of the world; 
the freedom of our ports has enabled us to conduct the 
large transit trade which makes our re-exports one-fifth 
of our total exports trade. 

On British ships more men are carried, and the rate of 
wages is higher than on vessels belonging to foreign 
countries, but the cost of food and stores, comparing like 
with like, is substantially lower. 





The Globe. which for some hours last week enjoyed the 
satisfaction of having discovered another ruined British in- 
dustry, viz., the straw-plaiting trade of Luton and the Bed- 
fordshire villages, has, thanks to the prompt investigation of 
a Daily News representative, now been deprived of its lugu- 
brious comforts. According to the Glode, Switzerland, 
Italy, China, and Japan have all entered the field as ex- 
porters of straw plait to England, with the result that the 
days when “ the skilful fingers of Englishwomen fashioned 
the straw specially grown for the purpose” are past. But 
the story told by Mr. Alderman Hucklesby, of Luton, one 
of the foremost men in the English straw hat-making in- 
dustry, is pitched in quite a different key. True it is that 
the beautiful plaits from foreign lands are now chiefly worn 
in England, and to that extent the home plaiting trade has 
suffered ; but this same imported plait is made up into hats 
and bonnets at Luton and sent into every part of the world. 
Girls and women who formerly earned 7s. or 8s. a week by 
making plait are now earning 15s. to 21s., and some far 
more, by making hats from foreign plait. Luton’s pro- 
sperity is attested by the fact that its population has in- 
creased from 17,000 to 40,000 during the past twenty-seven 
years; and thanks to the overflow of the trade into the 
surrounding villages the rural population of Bedfordshire 
formed, according to the last census, an exception to the 
general story of decline. Free Trade, it would seem, is an 
essential condition to the commercial well-being of the 
British straw-hat industry, for an export duty on plait such 
as might easily be resorted to by Japan or Italy as a reply 
to a retaliatory tariff would destroy the bleaching and dye- 
ing trade which forms no small part of the industry of 
modern Luton. 
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Protectionists never weary of harping upon the capture of 
certain British markets by the foreigner, but they preserve a 
discreet silence with regard to the success with which 
British manufacturers regain an industry temporarily 
wrested from them. Numerous examples of this kind 
might be quoted, and one of the most remarkable, because 
it refers to a branch of trade in which competition is 
exceptionally severe, was cited not long ago at 
a conference of Yorkshire Free Traders. The head 
of one of the largest firms in the Dewsbury heavy 
woollen industry, Mr. Theodore Taylor, M.P., stated 
that from 1870 to 1880 his concern did a large continental 
trade, but from 1880 to 1890 the German tariffs worked 
havoc with this business. Moreover, the German woollen 
exporters began to send to the home market goods similar 
to those made by his firm. Messrs. Taylor, however, made 
good progress in meeting German competition by improved 
methods and machinery, more energy and intelligence, and 
by workjng hand in hand with their own workmen. The re- 
sult is that where seven or eight years ago this British cloth 
was nowhere in the eyes of British buyers, it is now first. 
Further, whilst German-made ladies’ mantles were formerly 
bought in thousands here because of their better make, the 
home mantle makers have now improved, and are beating 
the Germans out of the market. And yet further, the 
German mantle makers cannot get British mantle cloth on 
account of the German tariff; and the result is that they 
are actually opening works in England in order to meet 
British competition, 


An unsigned leaflet has been industriously circulated 
in St. Helens saying that the glass-bottle works had re- 
cently “discharged several hundred workers.” It was 
addressed to the workers of St. Helens, and concluded by 
asking them (in large type) to “stop such nonsense and 
vote for self-protection.” Fortunately, the statement 
was not true to fact, and within a few days a revised 
version was issued, which told us that “the glass-bottle 
works had stopped at their usual work or put on short time 
several hundred workers.” Now, for the facts: There are 
only about 600 glass-bottle hands in St. Helens, even in- 
cluding apprentices and superannuated workers, so that 
unless all were discharged it would be difficult to reach 
“several hundreds.” What really happened was that 
two furnaces were recently stopped, and the men em- 
ployed by the bottle-making firms are “working round, 
as is the custom in the Lancashire and Yorkshire bottle 
trade, so that the loss of employment is divided between 
all the men employed, instead of a small number of men 
being discharged. Further, the leaflet did not mention 
that the bottle trade is largely a summer industry, the 
demand for beer and aerated-water bottles, which forms 
the most important part of the trade, being then much 
greater than in the less thirsty winter, when some re- 
duction is always made. The men attribute the present 
cepression to two bad summers in succession, and say 
that the lack of employment is not more than has been 
common in former years. Nor did the leaflet make any 
allusion to the fact that in the plate and sheet glass industry, 
which employs many more workers in St. Helens than 
the bottle trade, the men have full employment and are 
subject to a penalty of ros. to 5s. a day if, from any cause, 
tney are absent from work without a doctor’s certificate. 


Our Berlin correspondent writes: “ Why has the German 
Refined Sheet-Metal Association been ‘dumping’? It was 
officially stated but a few days ago that the association had 
‘dumped’ nearly 45 per cent. of its products—had sold 
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them abroad, that is, at a dead loss. Bad trade, generally 
speaking, has obliged the association to accept low prices, 
but there is also a particular reason, namely, the ‘ dumping’ 
of half-material—the association’s raw material—by German 
works. These works have been selling the half-material 
at such low prices that the exportation of German refined 
sheet-metal is practically paralysed. The case of the refined 
sheet-metal makers is only a variation of what has happened 
to German boilermakers and shipwrights, who have been 
shut out of competition in foreign markets in consequence 
of the cheapness of German coarse sheet-metal abroad.” 





A correspondence, which has recently taken place in the 
Northern Press with reference to the extensive importation 
of steel billets, has incidentally led to a striking explanation 
from Sir Christopher Furness, in the course of a speech to 
his constituents at Hartlepool, which shows how idle are 
the fears of “dumping” in this as in other cases. Sir 
Christopher Furness said : 

Ten thousand tons of these billets came to a company in 
which he was interested, the managing director of which 
naturally bought them in the cheapest market. He preferred 
to buy them in the British market, and was buying them in 
the British market—-he (Sir Christopher) would use his own 
figure—say at 80s. a ton. But he had offers for a supp'y 
from Germany at 758., and said to the British maker, “I am 
sorry; but we must supply the shipbuilder at such a low 
price that I cannot afford to give you 5s. more than I can 
buy them for delivery at my own door from abroad.” What 
was the result? This order for 10,000 tons of billets went to 
Germany. He (Sir Christopher) had inquired into the matter, 
and asked half a dozen of the ablest steel experts whether 
Germany was able to make these billets cheaper than they 
could in the Cleveland district, and, if so, why ? He was 
satisfied that the Germans were making a profit when 
selling them at 75s. a ton, and if they could deliver them to 
the very doors of British manufacturers for that sum, what 
reasonable man could object to such articles coming from 
Germany or anywhere else? He (Sir Christopher) had got 
in his possession accurate information, guaranteed by those 
experts to whom he had referred—all men of ability and 
reputation—and they had told him that under a new process 
in Cleveland, where they owned their own mines, and their 
own wharf and river frontage, and had erected coke ovens, 
by-product plant, and ali the latest improvements, they 
could make these billets, not at 80s., not at 75s., but at 60s. 
aton. Thus the import of these billets had had the effect of 
stimulating them in this country to renewed efforts. 

Once more, therefore, it is shown that the so-called “ dump- 
ping ” was an ordinary commercial transaction, carried out 
on terms profitable to both parties. It is especially satis- 
factory to note that the iron and steel industry of the North 
is quite able to hold its own against foreign competition, 
and is not joining in the clamour for Protection. 


Signs are not wanting that the great commercial interests 
are awaking to a sense of the danger involved in the Protec- 
tionist agitation, and are taking steps to meet the move- 
ment by establishing effective counter organisations. At 
Manchester a Free Trade League has been formed repre- 
sentative of both political parties under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Tom Garnett, a prominent Unionist. The Halifax 
Free Traders have already moved upon the same lines, 
under the leadership of Major T. H. Morris, an active Con- 
servative. In eight parts of the West Riding the anxiety 
produced by the Protectionist movement is reflected in the 
formation of a strong association, under the leadership 
of Mr. James Roberts. Mr. Roberts, who is head 
of the Unionist party in the Shipley division, knows 
something of the value of Free ‘Trade as a 
means by which hostile tariffs may be overcome. 
Years ago the famous mills at Saltaire, erected by Sir 
Titus Salt, were partially closed owing to the change in 
fashion and the unwillingness of the firm to follow the 
popular taste. At the present time, however, the concern 
under Mr. Roberts’s direction is engaged in producing dress 
materia] chiefly for the United States, and so successfully 
has the American market been conquered that, according 
to an American textile organ, the Saltaire fabrics are better 


. known throughout the States than on this side of the 


Atlantic. Another organisation has entered the field at 
Cardiff, whost manifold interests would, it is being recog- 
nised, be not the least sufferers from the system of Protec- 
tion which it is being sought to impose upon the country. 
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A MORE THAN ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speech at Leeds contri- 
| buted a gleam of amusement to the Christmas 
holidays of the jaded politician. It was not that 
there was any addition to the list of mares’ 
nests the hunt for which had enlivened the 
autumn. No substitute has been found for pearl 
buttons or Morocco jewellery, nor have any addi- 
tional chapters been added to the satire upon jam and 
pickles. It was something altogether more solemn and 
awe-inspiring which Mr. Chamberlain had to put before the 
public, something so special as to require the preliminary 
announcement that it would greatly tend to remove the ob- 
jections taken by Free Traders and shown by the by- 
elections to be largely felt in the country to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme. It was, in short, nothing less than the forma- 
tion of a Commission, “not a political Commission, but a 
non-political Commission of experts to consider the condi- 
tion of our trade and the remedies that are to be found for 
it.” The non-political character of the proposed body is to 
be publicly proved by its inauguration by so eminently non- 
political a president as. Mr. Chamberlain himself. It is to 
summon witnesses, to hear evidence, to have a secretary, 
and, in short, to have everything handsome about it, and, 
above all, it is to do what a merely Governmental inquiry 
has failed to do and will fail to do. It is to find for Mr. 
Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain at the outset asked for an 
inquiry by the Board of Trade. The Board of Trade in- 
quired, but it failed to satisfy Mr. Chamberlain. The re- 
sults turned out to be of far more use to Free Traders than 
to their opponents. It would never do to leave matters 
in this position. If the judges will not find the 
law, the King must find judges who will make 
the law; and if the official experts will not find 
facts and arguments suited to Protectionist views, 
then the Protectionist King must find experts who will con- 
struct the arguments required. Accordingly, though the 
Commission is “ non-political,” it is entirely composed of 
persons who have already found salvation in the Protec- 
tionist Party. If it is to consider the “conditions of our 
trade and the remedies that are to be found for it,” the 
general principles of its finding are clearly laid down 
beforehand. Its members are men whose opinions are 
for the most part well known, while many of them have 
already been before the public. There is one eminent 
name among them that we regret to see, that of Mr. 
Charles Booth, whose opinions, whether they are for us 
or against us, we shall always listen to with respect; but 
with that exception the first list of members contained 
hardly any name which would carry weight with the public 
at large, and, though the later additions have probably 
been more satisfactory to Mr. Chamberlain in this respect, 
it would be absurd to suppose that the findings of a Com- 
mission so constituted could influence anyone whose mind 
was not already made up on the general issue. 

The Commission, however, is not only to inquire into 
the conditions of our trade; it is to be a legislative as well 
as a deliberative body. It is to draw up a new budget, so 
that the country may have a full and detailed scheme before 
it when it comes to passing a final decision on the fiscal 
question. Just as the Board of Trade cannot be trusted 
to inquire, so a House of Commons which even after 
Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign may still contain unregene- 
rate Free Traders is not to be trusted to legislate. Only 
those who have drunk the pure milk of the word are to 
have their say. It is definitely announced that the Com- 
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mission will take as the basis of its inquiries “ the proposal 
that has been submitted to the country by Mr, Cham- 
berlain.” In other words, it begs the main question. 
The Protectionist case, which has been riddled from 
end to end, is, in short, taken as substantiated, and the 
Commission passes to the problem of applying it. We 
can well understand the desire of Mr. Chamberlain to 
pass from the main argument to something else. When a 
case has been shown to rest upon a mass of incorrect state- 
ments and fallacious arguments the best way is to put 
a good face upon the matter, and to suggest that we say 
no more about it and pass on to something else. Public 
attention is now to be occupied not by theoretical fallacies 
but by an attempt to form practical proposals. It is a 
noteworthy point in this connection that very little is said 
with regard to Preference. Indeed, it is now announced 
that this royal body does not pretend to legislate for the 
colonies. The preference proposals have more than ever 
dropped into the background, and Protection has come 
to the front as the avowed issue. 

The special task of the Commission will not be an easy 
one. Free Traders will await with some curiosity and 
with very little misgiving their attempts to deal with it. 
The iron and steel trades, for example, are numerously 
represented, though, of course, only by advocates of 
Protection, among whom, by the way, we miss the names 
of Sir Thomas Wrightson and Mr. Joseph Brailsford. 
But even these sound Protectionists may find it difficult to 
frame a tariff which will have regard, not merely to the 
special interests of their particular trade, but also “to the 
interests of all the other trades which may be in any sense 
related to it.” We shall await with interest their efforts 
to construct a tariff which will suit all branches of their 
own industry and also the shipbuilders and the railway 
and bridge builders and engineers generally. The same 
difficulties are certain to arise in regard to scores of other 
trades, and in this respect it is highly probable that the 
work of this Commission will be a valuable contribution 
to the defence of Free ‘Trade by demonstrating over again 
what the experience of Germany and the United States 
has already made abundantly clear—the conflict of in- 
terests which always arises under a Protective tariff and 
the consequent political evils which always follow. It is 
even possible that some Protectionist members of the 
Commission, when brought face to face with the task 
of budget-framing, may begin to realise some of the prac- 
tical difficulties which lie in the way of their ideas. In 
this sense we may hope that the work of the Commission 
may be of some educational value. But as to the general 
findings of a body so composed, they can really be of no 
account. 





POINTS FROM SPEECHES. 


MR. HERBERT GLADSTONE AT CHESTER. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S SuProRTERSs. 

Mr. Chamberlain for twenty-eight years of his political life 
was one of the most convinced and outspoken Free Traders. 
With what horror and contempt must Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self regard three-fourths of his own political existence. This 
quick-change artist had got on his side a number of newspapers 
which had changed as quickly as he had. He had also a num- 
ber of interested manufacturers, who were to be divided into 
different classes. First of all there were those who had made 
immense sums of money, and who saw their way to those trusts 
and combines which were found so plentifully in all Protec- 
tionist countries, by means of which they could aspire to the 
positions occupied by Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rockefeller in 
America. Then there were those manufacturers who were hard 
hit by foreign tariffs, and with whom one sympathised, though 
they would be hit much harder by foreign tariffs if we adopted 
Protection, and then there was a large class who were behind 
the times and would not keep their places of business up to the 
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mark, who would not spend money upon new machinery, and 
who thought that Mr. Chamberlain would save their pockets 
if he imposed a 10 or a 20 per cent. tariff, or that they would be 
able to retain the home market, so that they would be safe even 
with their broken-down concerns. There was a considerable 
number of such men in the country, as everyone knew, 
and every man in that class was a firm supporter of Mr. 
Chamberlain. He had got also one professor, the bulk of the 
landlords, who wanted the price of corn to be raised so that 
they could raise their rents, and a large number of farmers who 
were licking their lips at the idea that under Protection the 
price of corn would go up to sos. a quarter.—(Dec. 28.) 


MR. HALDANE AT EDINBURGH. 
GERMANY UNDER THE CARTELS. 


Just now Germany was in a miserable position. She was 
ruled over as the result of Protection by 400 trusts or cartels. 
Her great industries had periods of depression such as this 
country knew nothing of. There was one the other day in 
which 10 per cent. of the engineers were thrown out of employ- 
ment. By the action of the trusts in Germany the price of 
food had gone up in a manner which even to the most apologetic 
of the German writers was simply alarming. Mr. Haldane 
went on to show that the exports of manufactured goods from 
Germany had not increased so fast as those of this country. 
In 1854 Great Britain exported some £89,000,000 of manufac- 
tured goods. In 1866, just twelve years later, she had increased 
to £174,000,000. Germany in 1881 had barely got to the posi- 
tion Great Britain was in in 1854, nearly thirty years earlier— 
that was £88,000,000. Between 1881 and 1893—twelve years— 
she had increased, not as this country did in the twelve years 
1854-65 from £89,000,000 to £174,000,000, but from 
£88,000,000 only up to £100,000,000; and from 1893 to 1901 
she had increased from {100,000,000 to £145,000,000, which left 
her still a good deal short of the position which Great Britain 
occupied in 1866.—(Dec. 28.) 


MR. ERNEST BECKETT, M.P., AT HALIFAX. 
THE COLONIAL TRADE FALLACY. 


Mr. Chamberlain magnified the colonies and minimised the 
mother country, and he had given us figures that were abso- 
lutely misleading. He ignored India, for the reason that India 
did not come to him—as if he were the emperor of India 
—to ask him to represent her case. But though he ignored 
India in everything else, he included her in this: When 
he wanted to show the value of the colonial trade per head he 
included her 300,000,000 people, and then proceeded to divide 
the trade among the 11,000,000 people of the colonies. During 
the last few weeks there had surely been enough evidence before 
the country that the colonies intended to foster their industries 
and keep ours out. Where, then, was the possibility of making a 
fair bargain? And supposing it was possible for us, under pre- 
ferential tariffs, to get a share of the trade which the colonies 
now did with other countries, had his hearers any idea of the 
extent of that trade? When we took from the imports of the 
colonies from other countries all that England could not supply 
we found that Canada took 416,000,000, Australia £8,000,000, 
and the Cape £2,000,000. The utmost that preferential duties 
could give us would be a share in this trade, and to obtain that 
share we should imperil our trade with the rest of the world, 
amounting to £180,000,000.—(Dec. 19.) 


MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL AT HALIFAX. 
PROTECTIONIST SOPHISTRIES. 


Dealing with the serious difficulties by which Free Traders 
were confronted in this controversy, Mr. Churchill pointed out 
how easily the fallacies and sophistries of Protection could be 
propagated amongst those who did not closely examine the 
question. One of these fallacies he sought to illustrate by a 
reference to the glass trade. Take some glass article that was 
produced and sold in this country at 1s. 1d., said he. The 
Vrotectionist would point to the ruin caused by the competition 
of German articles of the same character sold in this country at 
one shilling and would cry out to have the home trade saved 
by a tariff of sixpence. This would naturally raise the price of 
the German glass to 1s. 6d. ‘‘ But how much do you think the 
English glass would be sold for?” asked Mr. Churchill. 
Do you think it will remain at 1s. rd.? It will go up to 1s. 4d., 
1s. 5d.—1s. 54d. It might go up to 2s., because when it got to 
1s. 6d., and the English manufacturers were brought into com- 
petition with the Germans again, they would begin to make 
new demands for a tariff protection. It was all very well to say 
that competition at home would keep the price down. At that 
very point would come in the infallible result of Protection— 
the great combine. Having got the home market in a ring 
fence, the producers of glass in England would put their heads 
together to prevent cutting each other’s throats, and there would 
follow the combines and syndicates that the people were suffer- 
ing from in the United States.—(Dec. 19.) 
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GERMANY AND THE TARIFF 


QUESTION. 
I. 


N the controversy which is now raging in regard to 
British commercial policy much use is being made 
of the example of Germany. The history of the Zoll- 
verein, which undoubtedly did much to prepare the way 
for the later political union, the commercial and in- 
dustrial progress of the German people under the 
protective system established about 1880, and the 
theoretic defence of Protection by an important school 
of German economists—all this is being constantly 
quoted for the instruction and edification of English- 
men. It seems advisable, therefore, to consider the 
case thus presented to us, to see how far it is sound, 
and how far applicable to the actual conditions of 
Great Britain and her Empire. 

The German Zollverein was established, after some 
preliminary combinations, in 1833 ; it included seventeen 
States, with a population of some 23 millions. Gradu- 
ally it was extended until it embraced the whole of the 
present Germany and Luxemburg ; but it is noteworthy 
that the two Hanse towns, Hamburg and Bremen, the 
two great seaports of Germany, only came in com- 
pletely in 1888, and that their long delay was due chiefly 
to their disapproval of the Protectionist Tariff adopted 
by the Zollverein. The conditions in Germany in 1833 
were altogether unlike those existing in the British 
Empire at the present day. Many of the States, and 
particularly the important South-German States, were 
entirely shut off from the sea; some, such as Anhalt and 
Schwarzburg-S:\uderhausen, were simply enclaves in 
the territory of a far more powerful State, Prussia; the 
kingdom of Prussia itself was divided into two geo- 
graphically distinct parts. Each little State (and many 
were very minute) had its own Customs system, and 
commerce within Germany was hampered in every pos- 
sible way. The burden of these difficulties was so 
great that the proposal for a Customs Union 
which should get rid of them encountered no very 
serious obstacle—the more so as the interests of the 
various States were not so very diverse. The forma- 
tion of the Zollverein promoted Free Trade within a 
large area; and the Customs policy adopted towards 
other countries was the quite simple one of moderate 
duties on manufactured commodities, duties for revenue 
on ‘‘colonial produce,” and freedom of importation 
for raw and semi-manufactured materials required for 
industries. 

It is hardly necessary to labour the point that 
there is no analogy whatever between the German 
Customs Union and the schemes now put forward for 
a rearrangement of the commercial relations between 
Great Britain and her colonies. The States which 
formed the Zollverein were geographically contiguous, 
and their economic interests were in the main identical ; 
the various parts of the British Empire are widely 
separated, and the economic interests of the colonies 
are in many cases directly antagonistic to those of the 
mother country. Great Britain, for example, desires 
to keep as large a market as possible for her manu- 
factured products in the colonies; the latter are 
straining every nerve to become industrial and self- 
supporting, and so to become less and less customers 
of Great Britain. Again, the establishment of the 
Zollverein brought the removal of many internal 
tariffs, and did not involve the erection of any new tariff 
barriers against foreign countries ; preferential treat- 
ment by Great Britain of the colonies would mean 
the creation of a new tariff by the home country, and 
would not bring (so far as can be seen at present) 
any appreciable removal of tariffs within the Empire. 

Up to 1840 there wasin the Zollverein a tendency to 
reduce the duties on imports; but after that year there 
came a return to Protection. This was due chiefly to 
the influence of Friedrich List, with his doctrine that 
Protection is necessary to enable a nation to pass from 
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the purely agricultural condition to a higher stage of 
combined agriculture and industry, and that it was 
particularly necessary to enable a country to give its 
industries a start in face of the overwhelming indus- 
trial preponderance of Great Britain. It was natural 
that this theory should find ready acceptance at a time 
when Germany was just witnessing the beginnings of 
her industrial development ; and it came to be gene- 
rally agreed that Protection was desirable to protect and 
encourage “infant industries” which might never get a 
firm footing if they had to encounter unrestricted com- 
petition from abroad. The result wasa general increase 
in duties on manufactured articles; followed in its turn 
by a reaction which formed part of the general move- 
ment towards lessened restriction of trade, of which 
the Anglo-French Treaty is the most conspicuous illus- 
tration. This reaction, beginning in Germany about 
1860, made her practically a free-trading State by 1877. 
The period was marked particularly by the treaty of 1865 
with Great Britain, which secured to the Zollverein and 
Great Britain (including the colonies) most-favoured- 
nation treatment in each other’s territories ; and the 
commercial treaties with Belgium, Italy, Austria, and 
France. 

Then came a revival of the Protectionist agitation, 
in agriculture and industry alike. In industry the over- 
production resulting from the sudden development of 
German manufactures after 1871 (due in part to the 
unsettling influence of the huge French war indemnity) 
had brought at last low prices, which kept out British 
goods. But just when the country was getting back into 
a normal condition, and German trade was beginning 
to recover itself, there was a reaction in Great Britain, 
and a fall in British markets. British manufacturers 
were over-producing, as a result of the impetus given 
to manufactures by the unusually high prices of 1872 
and 1873, and they now sent large quantities of goods 
abroad at extremely low prices (z.e., they ‘‘ dumped”). 
This counteracted the tendency of the German market 
towards a rise in prices, and seriously hindered the 
recovery of the German manufactures; hence there 
came a demand for Protection--a demand strongest in 
the case of the textile and smelting industries. The 
agriculturists, particularly the large and not very pro- 
gressive landowners of the eastern provinces, wanted 
protection against the growing invasion of grain, 
especially from Russia. Apart from this pressure, 
the German Government was driven towards tariff 
changes by its growing financial needs. 

Bismarck inclined towards Protection, and an- 
nounced as his ideal ‘‘a Customs system which secures 
to the entire home production a preference before 
foreign production in the home market, whilst keeping 
within the limits imposed by financial interests.” In 
spite of the warnings of those economists who (like 
Nasse) declared that German industries had got beyond 
the stage of infancy, and that the proposed changes 
would simply give agriculturists and manufacturers a 
vested interest in the maintenance of Protection, 
Bismarck carried the Tariff Law of 1879, which came into 


* force in the following year. It aimed at giving moderate 


protection all round; the duties on manufactured 
imports have since remained practically unchanged, 
but those on agricultural produce have been steadily 
increased, as the course of German politics has given 
the large landowners, and the agrarian interests gene- 
rally, the upper hand. The German exporters opposed 
the new policy, as they feared that foreign nations 
would retaliate by duties on German manufactured 
goods; but it was the most flourishing period of 
commercial treaties, and the German Government was 
usually able to secure most-favoured-nation treatment, 
so that the exporters did not encounter the evils which 
they feared. But most of the treaties were to expire in 


1892, and by that date the conditions had considerably 
changed. On the one hand, German manufacturers 
had established themselves firmly in the home market, 
and were anxious to be able to export freely; on the 
other hand, there had been a Protectionist revival both 
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in the Continental States and in America. Concessions 
were necessary; to get advantages from agricultural 
countries (such as Russia) it was necessary to grant 
reductions in the duties upon agricultural products, 
whilst advantages with industrial States like Belgium 
could only be bought by mitigations of the tariff on 
manufactured goods. Count Caprivi, in spite of con- 
siderable difficulties at home, carried a series of treaties 
in 1891 and 1892 with Italy, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
and Switzerland. In 1893 treaties were made with 
Servia, Roumania, and Spain. The fiercest opposition 
was to the treaty with Russia, which, like the other 
treaties, reduced the duties on grain: this was their 
characteristic feature, since they were devised almost 
solely in the interests of the manufacturers. But the 
import of grain from other countries was small and 
diminishing ; from Russia it was considerable, and 
threatened effective competition with the home produc- 
tion. The Agrarian Party could not prevent the treaty 
being made (1894), in spite of the long tariff conflict 
between Germany and Russia before that was accom- 
plished, but they were strong enough to secure the 
speedy overthrow of the Chancellor. 





WHAT THE WORKERS THINK. 
THE BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. 


An INTERVIEW with Mr. W. B. HornipGe, GENERAL 
SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL Union oF Boor AND 
SHoeE OPERATIVES. 


The National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives dates 
from 1874. It is the organisation of the machine 
bootmakers, and has a membership of about 27,000, its 
headquarters being at Leicester, where fine premises have 
been built. It is one of the best-organised of our trade 
societies. | Mr. Hornidge has been connected with the 
trade twenty-seven years, and has a practical knowledge of 
all departments of the craft. At the last Trade Union 
Congress his fellow-workers showed their respect to him 
by making him president. 

Replying to inquiries as to the condition of trade, Mr. 
Hornidge said : 

“So far as the volume of trade is concerned, there are 
quite as many boots made as there were fifteen to twenty 
years ago, although within the last few years there has been 
a growing tendency to decreasing employment. This is 
largely due to improved machinery and methods of pro- 
duction, which have increased the efficiency of the worker. 
The work is much more sub-divided than it was. 

“ As to foreign trade, there has been a growing competi- 
tion with America and Germany. With Australia we have 
been doing a big trade, but this has fallen off. About 
twenty years ago many scores of our fellow-employees went 


across to Sydney. ‘The people there are manufacturing for’ 


themselves, instead of buying from the old country, and 
they now build up tariff walls to extend their own trade.” 

“Then as to machinery, what is the attitude of the 
trade ?” 

“Employers have been for years past rapidly adopting 
the new boot machinery, the introduction of the machines 
being due to the competition of other countries and a 
clearer view as to the necessities of the times on the part cf 
employers. Our people are charged with restricting out- 
put, but this is nonsense. We do not believe in it, and 
would not lend ourselves to such a policy. Does it stand 
to reason that men with a love of their industry and their 
country are going to do this ?. I know the minds of the 
men, and there is no thinking man who would advocate a 
policy of this kind. Here in Leicester we have a well- 
established Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, and if 
there is difficulty about fixing the prices or quantities, both 
sides always have an appeal to the Board. They discuss 
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the matter, and the majority decide the question. I am 
surely convinced that both sides have the welfare of the 
industry at heart. Most of the negotiations pass off well, 
and the same is true of the similar boards at Northampton, 
Bristol, and elsewhere.” 

“How does the condition of the workers now compare 
with that in past years ?” 

“Generally better. Here in Leicester, under the old 
system, it was not uncommon to have men dispensed with 
by hundreds during October. Now the employers and work- 
men have got into closer contact, and, notwithstanding occa- 
sional friction, they are working more harmoniously to- 
gether. It is accepted as a settled policy that, instead 
of men being discharged in such numbers as they were 
years ago when trade is slack, employers endeavour to 
spread the work out to all the men, so that each gets a 
share, although a very small one in some instances.” 

“What about the proposed tariff on leather ?” 

“ TI hold very strong views on this subject, but we are 
split. The great majority, however, are opposed to a tariff 
on manufactured articles. When you take into considera- 
tion that we are dependent upon America and other 
countries for dressed leather and tanned hides, it seems 
strange that an outcry should be made if we get an in- 
finitesimal amount of manufactured articles also. The 
dressed hides and skins are the raw material of the boot- 
maker, although the finished article of the tanner and 
leather-dresser. Secondly, if we impose a tax on the 
finished goods, those from whom we purchase the finished 
leather would, I think, raise their prices. If the boot- 
maker should want a prohibitive tax placed on all boots, 
why should not the tanner also wish for a tax? When the 
tanner sees that the boot manufacturer is to have a tax 
on his products he will say, ‘Why should I not have a 
tax on leather that comes in finished and dressed ?’ 

“Take the case of America. I am not one of those 
who are frightened at America. I know that the same 
outcry was made in relation to Austria and France thirty 
years ago. Some of the best goods were made by Pinet ; 
they had a style that we could not then copy, but now 
we are making the same goods. As soon as the English 
manufacturers made up their minds to meet competition 
by producing a nicer article they knocked the French 
goods out of the market. They are doing the same now 
with America. 

“ As to a tax on foreign manufactured goods, I cannot 
conceive but that it must raise the prices, and to say that 
those who send the goods here will pay the tax is ridiculous. 
If I buy a pair of boots and they cost me 16s. 6d. and tkere 
is in the 16s. 6d. a tariff of ro per cent., I pay that tariff. 
I may be very dense, but I cannot see how it could be 
otherwise. 

“T want to look on this thing all the way round. We 
are bound to admit that other nations are moving forward 
fairly fast. We cannot expect that we are always going to 
be the workshop of the world and that other nations will 
stand still and allow us to progress as we please. We have 
to take into consideration that, so far as Germany is con- 
cerned, the German manufacturers are usin; American 
and English machines as well as skilled American and 
English artisans. ‘They have had experts from England 
and America to develop their industries for twenty years 
past. 

“Tt is said that there are 12,000,000 people here in 
England who are in a bad condition, but I cannot see how 
the taxation of food stuffs will provide them with work, 
and, if they have no work, they cannot purckase boots. 

“The bulk of the men are totally opposed to the altera- 
tions of our fiscal policy, so far as it is possible for them 
to understand it. The new policy would strangle our 
export trade and give the Americans the very opportunity 
they need to press their goods into the colonies and other 
markets.” 

These views are not those of the workers only, but are 
shared by employers, such as Mr. James Branch, who ex- 
pressed similar opinions in our columns recently, and Alder- 
man W. Hickson, of Northampton, the President of the 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Federation of Great Britain 
and Ireland. The latter, referring to a letter from Mr. 
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Chamberlain dealing with the question of a drawback on 
exported leather goods, says: 

“ Any increase in the cost of leather or machinery, or a 
rise in wages due to the increased cost of living, would be, 
I believe, fatal to the boot and shoe trade. Manufacturers 
have no fear of American or any other competition, as all 
the leading factories are fully equipped with the latest 
machinery and plant. We are not taking the competition 
lying down ; we are strong enough to fight our own battles 
and to rely on our own efforts. We neither seek nor 
require interference by the Government on our behalf.” 





CARLYLE ON THE CORN LAWS. 


Thomas Carlyle was very far from being an ally 
of Cobden, nor was he often found in sympathy with 
Liberal ideas, and the testimony which he bore to the con- 
dition of England under the Corn-Laws has in great 
measure been forgotten. But a correspondent draws our 
attention to the fact that in the years from 1834 to 1846 
Carlyle insisted, repeatedly, upon “ abrogation of the bread 
tax” as the one thing needful which Parliament could do, 
and ought to do, for the benefit of a// classes. 

In his review-essay on “Cormn-Law Rhymes” (1832) he 
expressed his confidence that the Corn Trade would become 
free: 

That the “Bread Tax,” with various other taxes, may 
ere long be altered and abrogated, and the corn trade be- 
come free as the poorest “ bread-tax drudge” could wish 
it, or the richest “satrap bread-tax-fed” could fear it, 
seems no extravagant hypothesis: would that the mad Time 
could, by such simple hellebore dose, be healed! 

Hunger and death were then laying siege to the habita- 
tions of the poor: the dreaded ultimate of life was the 
workhouse : 

One item, however, we must note in that ill-decorated 
Sheffield theatre: the back-scene and bottom-decoration of 
it all, which is no other than a workhouse. 

Carlyle’s “ Chartism ”—originally prepared as an essay 
for the Quarterly Review—was published, in the shape of a 
pamphlet, for the Zimes, in 1839. It indicates his final re- 
volt against Utilitarianism, and the inception of his polemic 
against the political creed of the Philosophical Radicals, 
whose “ Benthamee formulas ” were to him “ barren as the 
east wind.” In “ Chartism,” justice for the people was de- 
manded from a strong Government, and the paramount 
phase of justice then needed was the abolition of the Corn- 
Laws. 

“Tet the Tories,’ he exclaimed, “be Ministry if they 
will; let at least some living reality be Ministry!” 

He saw around him in England then: 

Dingy, dumb millions, grimed with dust and sweat, with 
darkness, rage, and sorrow . saying, or struggling 
as they could to say, “ Behold, our lot is unfair; our life 
is not whole but sick; we cannot live under injustice; up 
ye, and get us justice.” 

In 1843 the condition of England was worse. All 
classes were suffering. It was then Carlyle wrote “ Past and 
Present,” his “ Iliad of English woes.” He was convinced of 
the necessity for repeal of the Corn-Laws. The rich were 
suffering together with the poor; the landlord together 
with his tenants; the manufacturer together with his 
skilled craftsmen : 

And the Master Unworker . his mouth full of 
loud futilities to prove the excellence of his Corn-Law; 
and in his heart the blackest misgiving, a desperate half- 
consciousness that his excellent Corn-Law is indefensible, 
that his loud arguments for it are of a kind to strike men 
too literally dumb!” 

He called for a Parliament capable of action as we!l as 
talk, and denounced the “ Donothingness” that tolerated 
“a Corn-Law demonstrating itself openly, for ten years or 
more, with ‘ arguments’ to make the angels, and some other 
classes of creatures, weep!” The ‘ other classes of crea- 
tures ” are elsewhere described as “ the very jackasses.” He 
satirised John Bull for “ remaining insensible to logic ; hold- 
ing out for considerable periods, ten years or more, as in 
this of the Corn-Laws, after all arguments and shadow of 
arguments have faded away from him, till the very urchins 
on the streets titter at the arguments he brings.” 

The Conservative Party, with Sir Robert Peel as Prime 
Minister, had come into power in 1841. In “ Past and Pre- 
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sent” Carlyle directly aimed at persuading the Conserva- 
tives to adopt the policy of repeal : 

If I were the Conservative Party of England (which is 
another bold figure of speech) I would not for a hundred 
thousand pounds an hour allow those Corn-Laws to con- 
tinue! Potosi and Golconda put together would not pur- 
chase my assent to them. 

In 1843, according to Carlyle, the time for debate 
concerning the Corn-Laws was past ; the time for legislation 
had already then arrived : 

We write no chapter on the Corn-Laws; the Corn-Laws 
are too mad to have a chapter. There is a certain im- 
morality, when there is not a necessity, in speaking about 
things finished; in chopping into small pieces the already 
slashed and slain. 

The Corn-Laws will go, and even soon go; would we 
were all as sure of the millennium as they are of going. 
They go swiftly in these present months; with an increase 
of velocity, an ever-deepening, ever-widening sweep of 
momentum, truly notable. It is at the aristocracy’s own 
damage and peril, still more than at any other’s whatso- 
ever, that the aristocracy maintains them—at a damage, 
say, only, as above computed, of ‘a hundred thousand 
pounds an hcur!” 

In the summer of 1846 the Com-Laws were repealed. 
Sir Robert Peel became one of Carlyle’s contemporary 
heroes. Under date of June 18 in that year, Carlyle sent 
an author’s presentation copy of his “ Cromwell’s Letters ” 
to Sir Robert Peel, accompanied by a most careful letter, 
which belongs now essentially to the political history of the 
forties : 

“Let this poor labour of mine,” he remarked, “be a 
small testimony of that sort to a late great and valiant 
labour of yours, and claim reception as such. 

‘“‘Hansard’s Debates are not a kind of literature I have 
been familiar with, nor, indeed, 1s the arena they proceed 
from much more than a distress to me in these days. 

‘*But by and by, as I believe, all England will say what 
already many a one begins to feel, that whatever were the 
spoken unveracities of Parliament, and they are many on 
all hands, lamentable to gods and men, here has a great 
veracity been done in Parliament, considerably our greatest 
for many years past—a strenuous, courageous, and needful 
thing, to which all of us that so see it are bound to give 
our loyal recognition and furtherance as we can.” 

Each country discovers through experience what eco- 
nomic laws are best for its inhabitants. For Great Bri- 
tain—given the facts of geography—taxed food was, and 
would be again, a national calamity. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S COMMISSION. 


In announcing a further list of members of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s Commission the newspapers make a statement of 
some interest as to the Commission’s objects : 

“Tt will not come within the scope of the Commission to 
dejine the nature of the arrangements to be made with re- 
gard to colonial trade, or to make representations with re- 
gard to the preferences which the colonies can be asked to 
give. In such arrangements as these the colonies are 
equally interested with the mother country, and terms could 
only be settled properly by negotiations between the respec- 
tive Governments concerned. Representatives of the 
colonies who have joined the Commission have done so on 
the understanding that they hold ‘ watching briefs,’ and that 
they occupy their positions in order to assist with their 
advice in matters connected with the new tariff as regards 
those parts of the Empire of which they have special know- 
ledge. Much of the evidence, however, whick comes before 
the Commission will naturally have a direct bearing on the 
relations between British and colonial trade. Many manu- 
facturers, in giving their evidence, will no doubt have some- 
thing to say as to the effects which the various preferences 
at present given or offered by the colonies to the mother 
country are having or are likely to have. Suggestions will 
no doubt emanate from them as to directions in which these 
preferences might be modified or extended for the benefit 
of mutual trade.” 

It will be seen that the whole question of 
Colonial Preference—the question with which Mr. Cham- 
berlain initiated the entire fiscal controversy—is kere put 
into the background. It is not Preference, but Protection, 
upon which the Commission is to “ legislate.” 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE PROPOSED TAX ON LEATHER. 

A Raunds correspondent asks what would be the effect 
upon the boot and shoe industry of the proposed tax on 
imported leather?—The case against a duty on leather 
was put very compactly in a speech by Mr. S. Barrow, of 
the well-known Bermondsey leather firm, in a speech at 
Northampton a few days ago. He contended that sucn 
a duty, so f.r from benefiting the home tanners and cur- 
riers, would really injure them by diminishing the demand. 
A duty of ro per cent. on leather imports amounting at 
present to £ 5,250,000 would yield £525,000, whereas 
a similar duty on boots and shoes would yield only 
£87,000. Mr. Chamberlain, however, has suggested, in 
reply to a Leicester correspondent, that a duty of only 
215 per cent. on leather would suffice. On the 
other hand, in a speech in Bermondsey a few days ago 
Mr. Cust, M.P., Cemanded a duty sufficiently high to re- 
store the tanneries which. formerly flourished in that part 
of London. In the 7Zzmes of December 26, however, “ A 
Member of the Leather Trade” writes pointing out that 
owing to the high value of land in Bermondsey the leather 
industry could not be restored to its former seat. “ In- 
dustries such as jam and pickles, which require less space, 
‘dump’ themselves on land where tanners fear to tread.” 
As a matter of fact, he states, there is no leather dumped 
in England at all. “A large part of our imports could 
not be made here, as we do not possess the particular 
tanning materials required, and the other part comes here 
at perfectly normal prices.” In a recent issue of the 
Times one of the largest shoe manufacturers in North- 
ampton protested against any duty whatever on leather. 
To reconcile these conflicting claims would be impossible. 
Meanwhile, to save our export trade from the injurious 
effects of a duty on leather, Mr. Chamberlain now suggests 
a drawback, the effect of which would mean _ that 
our manufacturers would sell boots and shoes more 
cheaply to the foreigner than to the hom? purchaser. And 
yet those who oppose suggestions of this kind are taunted 
with being friends of every country but their own. 


THE USE OF FLOUR IN INDUSTRY. 

An Edinburgh correspondent inquires in how many 
trades flour and the products affected by a grain and flour 
tax are used as raw materials —The following are some of 
the industries which after the imposition of the shilling 
duty on grain and flour were found to come within its 
scope: Paper-making (finished with starch), cotton 
goods (filled), malt extract, fly-papers, cattle foods, fish 
food, glue for sizers, potato flour, and many kinds of seed. 
Bookbinders, photographers, and bootmakers (dextrine) 
were also affected directly by the tax. In addition, there 
are many scores of more obvious products, such as biscuits, 
beans, infants’ food, baking-powder, grape-nuts, face- 
powders, and so forth. 

AN OIL-CAKE FICTION. 

A correspondent of a Hull newspaper having stated that 
at Harburg, in Hanover, a mill had lately been erected 
with a capital of £2,000,000 for the purpose of supplying 
the British market with oil-cake, the Free Trade Union 
communicated with the President of the Harburg Chamber 
of Commerce on the matter, and received the following 
reply: 
Sir,—In reply to your inquiry with reference to the state- 
ment that a great oil mill has been erected in Harburg with 
a capital of 40,000,000 marks, I have to reply that the z+ser- 
tion is entirely untrue; furthermore, that in well-informed 
circles nothing whatever is known with regard to any re- 
ported intention to found any such undertaking. 

For many years only five oil-cake mills have existed in 
Harburg, among them, it is true, the two largest in Ger- 
many, and the whole of them are owned by private firms. 
Only a small part of the output of the local mills is ex- 
ported to England. Even if the whole of these mills were 
to be combined in one concern not even the half of the sum 
mentioned by the Hull correspondent referred to would be 
requisite as share capital.—Truly yours, 

G. ZUHMANN, 
Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce. 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CAMPAIGN. 





WEDNESDAY, December 16.—Mr. Chamberlain at Leeds an- 
nounces that the Tariff Reform League has decided to form a 
“non-political Commission of experts to consider the condi- 
tion of our trade and the remedies to be found for it.” 

Mr. Ritchie at Croydon says no policy can benefit the 
colonies or the mother country which raises the prices of all 
articles of consumption. 

THurRspAY, December 17.—First list of members of the Tariff 
Reform League’s “expert Commission” is published. 

The Duke of Devonshire says he does not consider his 
position as president of the Liberal Unionist Association com- 
mits him to the support of Unionist candidates to whose 
opinions on an important question of policy he is entirely 
opposed. 

SATURDAY, December 19.—The confectionery trade meets at 
Manchester and decides to form a Free Sugar League. 

Monpay, December 21.—Mr. Ernest Beckett and Mr. Winston 
Churchill at Halifax urge the necessity of closer co-operation 
between Unionist Free Traders and Liberals in opposition to 
Protection. 

TvuEspAy, December 22.—Liverpool Free Food League hold a 
meeting, addressed by Mr. M‘Arthur, M.P., Mr. Austin Taylor, 
M.P., and Sir William Forwood. 

WEDNEsDAY, December 23.—The by-election in the Ludlow 
division of Shropshire results as follows: R. Hunt (Protec- 
tionist), 4,393; I. Horne (Free Trader), 3,423; majority, 970. 
The previous contest in 1892 yielded a Conservative majority 
of 3,819. 

Mr. Chamberlain, writing to a Devonshire correspondent, 
says that the question of putting cotton-seed and other feed- 
ing stuffs on the free list is a very proper one for the con- 
sideration of the Tariff Commission. 

At a meeting of Manchester merchants, manufacturers, 
shippers, and others, Mr. Tom Garnett, a leading manufac- 
turer, presiding, it was resolved to form a non-party associa- 
tion for the defence of the ree Trade system of the country. 

The Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Con- 
gress issues the fourth of a series of manifestoes in opposition 
to Mr. Chamberlain's policy, calling upon him “to make an 
honest effort to redeem his many unredeemed pledges.” 

Monpay, December 28.—Mr. Haldane at Edinburgh points out 
that in the United States there is no unanimity respecting the 
tariff, and in Germany the Free Trade party numbers millions 
of voters. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone at Chester says eventually all Free 
Traders, Liberal and Unionist, may have to fight in one army, 
but the time has not yet come. 

The Melbourne correspondent of the 7’imes says that “ Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals exercised little influence on the 
Commonwealth elections except in New South Wales, where 
Mr. Reid, the leader of the Free Trade Party, strongly op- 
posed them, and the Free Traders gained an overwhelming 
victory.” In the other States the question of Preferential 
Trade was not regarded as a “ practical issue.” 

Turspay, December 29.—Movement at Bradford to form a non- 
party association in defence of Free Trade. ; 

Mr. Haldane, at Tranent, says that certain changes in the 
Constitution would do more to promote Imperial unity than 
tariffs. 





The following Books, Pamphlets, &c., can be obtained from 
THE FREE TRADE UNION, 
8, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 








HANDBOOK TO THE TARIFF QUESTION. 
6d., Post Free 74d. In Cloth, 1s, 6d. Post Free. 


THROUGH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION. 
3d., Post Free 4d. ‘In Cloth, 1s. 3d. Post Free. 


A REPLY TO MR. BALFOUR’S PAMPHLET. 


By Haro_p Cox, Secretary of the Cobden Club, 1s, Post Free 


ELEMENTS OF THE FISCAL PROBLEM. 


By L. G. Cutozza-Money. 35. 6d., Post Free 3s. gd. 


On January 11th. 


FREE TRADE v. FAIR TRADE. 
By the late Lorp FARRER, some time Permanent Secretary ox 
the Board of Trade. New Edition, thoroughly revised and 
completed, with Statistics down to 1903. By C. H. CHOMLEY 
5s. net. Orders will be accepled now, 





* A Bound Volume of THE “FREE TRADER,” from 
the first number to the end of 1903, in cloth, with a full index, 
will be ready shortly. 5s. 6d. Pest Free. 

* As only a limited number of these are being prepared, orders 
should be sent immediately to ensure obtaining a copy. 
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